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ABSTBAC7 

A description of the 100 level Snglish prograa at 
Ohio aniversity, an explanation of hov the prograa got started, and a 
brief evaluation of hov the students and faculty responded to the 
prograa are included in this paper. Acknowledging that the students 
coae into the prograa with 12 years or sore of study of English 
coaposition and literature, the prograa offers the student a 
selection of seven basic courses, all designed by a departaental 
coaaittee: literature of initiation, focusing on the theie of 
innocence-to*experience; black literature; urban experiences in 
literature; iaages of aan and voaan in literature; literature of 
vision and fantasy; literature on alienation; and conteaporary 
vriting skills. Also available to the faculty are tvo categories for 
self -designed courses— literary topics or conteaporary issues. The 
courses are open to both freshaen and sophoaores. Bavibg st^aaed froa 
the desire to aove avay froa the traditional "freshaan coaposition* 
approach, the prograa has gone through soae alnor changes as a result 
of evaluations. Both the faculty and students are pleased with the 
outcoae. (HOD) 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY'S 100 LEVEL ENQIISH PROGRAM: 



A BAUNCED, EXPERB'ENTAL STOUCTORE THAT SATISFIES ALMOST EVERYONE 

(Originally given as an addrrss at the Conference of College Composition 
r-nd Conrunication, P-nel Session l8j "Reshaping and Reaffirming Our Goals," 
Arril 5, 1971;? Disnr?yl-rJ Hotf^l Convention Center; Anaheim, California) 

INTRODUCTION 

What I wish to do—like many good sennons— involves three things: 
first, a description of our 100 level English program at Ohio University; 
second, an explanation of how we got it; and third, an evaluation of 
how we respond to it. 

I. First, ^TOAT WF HAVF.: A DESCHIFTION 

We title otir first offerings for underclassmen "the lOO level English 
program." By this w** do not mean, in the usual sense, "freshman English" 
or "English composition." Rather wr me«n to describe our beginning, college- 
level English courses. And so we number the courses 171-A throufah 171-0, 
l8l, 163, and 185. Wr do not view them with the connotations associated 
with English 1, or with English 101. Our phrase "100 level" implies 
beginning cotirses, but not beginning at the very br ginning; for the 
students coire in with already twelve yrars or irore of study of English 
comrosition and liter^^ture. In that sense we are rpccgnizing and 
acknowledging that we b^rin in media g res, in mid -stream, not back up 
up at thr beginning somewhere. 

We have 7 basic courses, all designed by a departmental comirlttee. 
This "100 Lrvel English Committee" is composed equally of faculty and 
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T,A. 's, with pnormous in-cut from students. Six of the courses are 
arranged on s theme: these we call "topics in literature." Note 
the focus on the if-eas or thontht in the literature read. You can 
conr^ult the enclosed course descriptions and see o'.ir basic topical 
courses for 1973-71^. Let me coinment briefly on these. 

English 171-A. Titeraturp of Initiation takes the theme of 
innocence -to-experie nee. It is the cour.ie we offer with a nythic 
approach. "Tie students who elect this one read from an anthology 
of short storier, an anthology of poems, Sophocles' Oedipiis cycle of 
plays, anH one novel, either Ck5nrad<s Heert of Darkness or Kate Chopin 
The Awakening . For each of these coi'rses there in also a bpsic hand- 
book on composition. Publishers do fairly well v*en we adopt any 
book, for efich course has ten to twenty section?!, is offered Vf'O of 
the three quarters, an'^ bee -use " e have an uprer limit of 2$ students 
mr class, each book chosen ^'ill be read by 500 to 1CX)0 students per 
year. The sa-^e composition handbook is used in each course, so the 
publisher of the cotrpo'^^ition handbook wp choosr e^^ch year does very 
well, for h^-ve 5000 to 6000 regis tratlon-? per year in these 100 
level courses, 

English 171 -P 1"^ our Blerk Literatur* course. This is our oldest 
surviving course: we have had it for all six years of our 10' level 
prOfirejT^, Initially it was called "Crisis in Black and "'bite"; we 
resd sociolOfTv, psychology, journalism, and literature on the topic. 
Since things have calmed down in the Black Revolution since 196b, we 
have t-hifted b more literary course, and now inclxxle the best 
Afro-AmeriC'- n atithorsj El'ison, Wright, Baldwin, I.cRoi Jone:^, etc. 

We have h.'d troubles with 171-C, Urban Experienr-e.^ in literature. 
Focusinp^ on thr city, but al -o including small towna and little citiesj 
we have tried to see ^^at effects the setting has on the literature 
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which pm<>rges froin such varied aettin^rs. For thio cot-rsc in ly73-7ii 

the students read J oyer 'r^ Diiblinpra , Dylan Thomas' Under vilk ^Wood, 

Shprwoori Anderson's Winesburg, Ohio— which relates well to our own 

teachrrjs 

predominantly Ohio s^uren's, Mann's De?th in Venicp , and the^ choice 
of onp novrl fron three options. 

One of our irost porul^r course's is 171-D. Wan and Woman s Images 
in T iterature. Thin one has evolved f radually. It began as an 
avowedly ^Voman's libf ration course experirentally offered in only 
one section; ^hf following year we had four sections. To keet tnis 
course from bpcom'ng rropaf.andistic, I put one male T.A. in with three 
fpnale terchf rp whose c^nsciou.Tnesses were snper-rfiised. He i;ol a real 
workotit in the ^^roup meetin^-s we ha^e of f-ll those teaching the 'jame 
coui-se e?ch quarter, "fe havp since added the missing half of this 
course, air^ now include women an ^^ men in their ind .-.vidua' itv and 
in their intf r-relatinn^^hips, probably the crncial and mor.t basic 
human rplationsh p. In this course they read Ibsen, D. H. Lawrence, 
Germaine Greer, ftrd i^everal other'5. 

The other mont popular co\irse in 171-F. Literature of Vision and 
Fanta-^y. By this we designate the non~reali'".tic fiction of several 
traditionns gothir, rrotPMpiie, sciencp> fiction, utorian. They read 
Kafka, Frankenatein , Shsk*-spe^re's The Tempest , Henry Jaines' "The 
Turn of the Screv/, among othrrs. 

New in l973-7lj, and perhaps too late now, Is 171-G. literature 

on Alienation. This cou^^se be^an as Existfiitial Literaturf, which 

became Existential -Absurdist Literature, which became FJcist.enti? 1- 

Ab-^urdist-Black Hun-or Literature* Perhaps? we did not get the ri^t 

books into thi«? one, or rerhaps the studen t mood is no longrr 

favors 

estrangement, but now^comminity and fellowship. The majority of our 
students ar? eithp r so alienated they do not want to talk about it 
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any morr, or the; long no longer to feel so aepar^^ted from ther -selves, 

societ:', na^-nr*^, or :«oH, 

Forr of there sir mulM-section topical cow^b- are offerpd in 
esch of the re{;^lar scsdemic uuarter-; thuL- e^ich topic irj offered 
2 of the 3 quarters. Fach cou t.p has L to 7 book--:, ^nd the h^^avy 
emphesiJ l". novr on literary writing, beiletri.U.ic literature. All 
the major literary genres are rrrre-ented in e^ch course: short 
storirs, novel.?, rlay:;, and popirr.. Faculty members -end T.A. »s can 
alter thp book c^-oirer, slirhtay fron- the departnen^:! comnittee's 
booklist; T.A.'f^ ha^e to present a r' tionale for v. e^r changes to 
the committee, so the?/ can not just drop r.ony>thin^ t^.vjy think they 
might net like. 

In addition to ^he.se we havp for underclassmen one explicitly 

and exclusively writin. s skil^r- course called English l8l. Contemporary 

Writing Skills. Thr word "contemporary" mny partly bp a sop for thocp 

who insist that everything be relevant? on the otle r hand, we do 

conscientiously try to have them write real thint^s, such as the;, mi,^ht 

write for other conrnes or actually will be writinp. after the.- graduate. 

This course is offered each quarto*, incli'ding the sunmer term. In 

197l4-7ij we add a remedial conposition course b^cinse the quality of 

the stud'-nts who ma'riculate at Ohio University— a perhaps also at 

@ i. c 

most schools— ha- gone do"m. For this^ writing -kills course— which 
by the way hfts steadily gained in porularity since wf bef-an offerin, 
it— the teacte r haf the option either to take the traditional approach 
and use Gorrell and laird's Vodern Kngli-' h Handboo k and a book of 
essays, or a more experim^-ntal approach, and use a perceptual, pre- 
writinr text called Here and Now 11, along with a reader, and Prennan's 
Compact Handbook of Collere Comroivi tion . 

•Ve also have two cate^-^oriea for self-desipnen courses: si^clal 
topics offered in only one section, usually for only one qu^-rter. A 
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professor, a T.A. after hi" or hrr i'lrst year, or ocragionally « sup- r- 
qualified senior imder.raduate (under 'csr-ful supervision) can desifin 
and teach his own ooume. The two catrgorie:-, arr for literary torics 
or for contempor-'ry issues, iou can see from the coune descrirt^ons 
again the-r norts if oonrces offered in thr <?rring quarter of 1973-7)4: 
Man nnd Sport, Introduction to Folklore, lau' hter and Abstn-dity in 
Literat.urp, »'oral Issues in literature, ^rd fopulnr Culture; The 
/American Hero. 

One cnici^' roint in all these coiir<:;p.- is that they are open to 
both :-reshmen and .^orhonor^-' . "mey ar^ , I have alrrad-- said, not 
exclM.dvely frf^shjran Fnglish cour es. The;- are not somethint: one do'-r, 
before he et^ dovm to the real >^u?ines5 of roller ^—thouj'- increasinfrly 
we rv^y h^vp to deal with stiidente ill prpparrd for college when thry 
arrive. The sorho-ores- in the courne'; lend the classes a tone of 
maturity and frankness, as well as rseuno-sophistica tion. lots of 
sophor^ores in thesp couriies get the side benefit of meeting a ^ronp 

of frrshrf^n girl.-, Ocrasionally we have junior- or se- iorn signina 

they are ^ ^ . 

up because of particular interests in the ^-heme, jerhaps^more int«r<^stea 
in the ideas in thp literature than in the art-of-litersturr aprroach 
taken in thp next .^evel of offerings, which for ns is interpretation 
of a genret fiction, poetry, or drama. Our 3^0 level cour- e'; are mostly 
single author O' hi-torical i3er-'od surveys, 

•me aims of the-^e^ourne^^ an that each -^tudrnt improve his 
existing abilitier; to read, to write, and ^o think— we have, a - you 
can ree, rodpst goals. '=5'=Tiou'?ly, wr vie-.*? the-e b^^sic skills --s 
insepf-r^^ble and integrally related. If a student can't think, hp surely 
can't write. Tf he ha.i not read, he has little to think with or to 
write about. Recently Wf have r^erphasized the goal th"t each individual 
student imrro^'e his srecifical^y writing skill s| this goal we still 
attemrt to sc»-ieve while he is reading and dlpcusslng in class sevpra^ 
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Di^ces of litrrri*ure. t\>f* writing "forges, not from a vacuum or from 

the T. A. »s inge'iMity in cookinj^ up a range of v;eird topics, but froir. 

student 

the inier-rplatrd rradin, sthe^is doing. All +he bookn for r< course r...;as 
on the perticular topic of the course, which { ive=; the course and all 
thp assignirrnt;' a unit-y and cohesion. And each of the topics is riesi»rnpd 
both for soHH content. — the best literature which students at that 
level are cap--blp of comt rehendin^: — snH al£5o for Student interest. 

As far aa tbt. nitty-gritty of the courses poj We have a irinimum 
of five fradeH as-^ignmrnts per terms at le«st four papers, of which 
two nust hr expo;?itory e:.-says. That mrans one asr>ly:nraent every othrr 
week. All p^rer torios aris** from iterary works of subst^^nce and . 
hopefully also rer-onpl concerns of the student. Peyond thc-e miniral 
restr j ciio'fs, thp te'^chers are frre, even encouraged to experiment 
with otfe r tvpe- of assignments if they wi-^h. '^e fifth assignment 
can be all sorts of thin^'T: exars, creative writing (narrative or 
lyric writinf*:), journals, or commonrl^ice books, notebooks with study 
questions, pvpn some non-literary pxpression like a film, collate, or 
painting. O r ronnciotislv written policy is that the 100 level English 
Coramittrp wil ' have a "loose interpretation of the constitution": 
whatever is no*-- explicitly spelled out is up to thr free choice and 
the j^^ood judgment of the individual instructor, '"e get a nunber of 
trial.T and errors: wp also get a great many genuinply creative and 
purpospful asnir/nments and studfnt responses. 

II. So much for n dfjcrirtion of our course?* the aims, the work of 
the cour.ips, the type^ of CCTirsc;. Let me now brief ly say how we (;ot 
this rrorram . 

Our radical mutation came in the spring of I968. To recall what 
it was like t:hen, l^t me qnote from the direr to" of our 100 level 
English program, 1968-'71, Wr. Peter Kousaleost 
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As know, we were using Books, tiir-ser, warren the r ear . before 
I took ovpr; were? a>so wearing coats nnd tips, an^ were all 
doin, ♦^he exnct s^iwr thing on the exact snme day. Concomitant with 
thii rirtd rrograr, the: r was a vrorld-wide stude'^t rebellion i'ermentini:J 
the dorar^-ppnt 1 f?dminiR»T 'tive co ' ttre saw the need for UKiatint* 
the rrotran in order t'j incor^xjrau 'attitudes" then current in the 
department. Iiere seeined a need for flexibility, student and teaching 
assistant frerdo' of choice "n what they took and taught, and an 
in.~i'5tent ?nH prrrtsing npf*d to confront, snd somehow airel ior' tp , the 
gatherini and well aft cnlst^d tx>wer of thf Elack Wili+ant rebellion. 
Clearly, the old t rof ram as it stood ^^rs incai/able of nrrtinr' the 
challenger, or of withi-tandTng the on;3laiight of the novi defunct cry fot- 
"rrlrvancy." 'Tie pressures were ^-reat an:^ mounting; the:* had to be 
met. Fortunstel ', the new pro^-^ram c-t-ve us the needed flexibility to 
'■illevi' t« much of the slrr>.~n faced b% faculties throu^rhout the nation. 

So, in the fall of I966 Ohio University gave up the "fr*-shinan 
componition" aprroach, Tn its first phase our new program consisted 
of 3 contemporary i^^^-nes and 3 literary themes, Tn re-;pon«e to genuine 
d era nds for relevance find immediacy — remember the I968-7O riots and 
protests— we a?^ an Fngli^'h department took on courses in politics, 
socioloKV'* education. We emphasized thr "now" to the unfortunate 
but implici* denir:rPtion of the past, and of the wisdom of those who 
had gone before. But, at that time we seemed, an a country, to have 
b''en led ^str^sy by *he wif^om of the past. Tn r*-3pof'se to the time:?, 
we gave our T.A. 'n alr^ost total freedom, too much in fact. In effect 
we stuck five bo^ks in their hands at the beginning of each term and 
said, "^0 teach," 
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A number of rroplp haw flytkr:! H0\'/ we got our pro, ram throuj.h 
the curriculum consmitte*^, how wf» got the re^'t of the univeralty to 
accept our drr^ire to drop "f^eshmpn Fnjrlish." It was in grmt part 
8 matt.prcf timing. At the snme time Ihysical Education and Sreech 
were dropred ns university -wide requirements, v/e also drotped Fre-^hrnan 
EngiiBh. We, then, did not want r cpptdve audience, '.vith all the 
resistance in motivation. We did not want negatively motivated, or 
as v.'a^ trur< in a great man;; case^, even hostile students, ''e have 
stood *be tret over time, nnd stil"" hold to the view that the student's 
positive motivati'on is the inracarable crux of thr mattrr. 

This if. not to say ttiet "^r did not make trls taken. For aftrr three 
and a half ypar^ nf such an exreri-pntal rrogram, wf fot^nd it advi^-^^bJe 
to do an exten?;ive fvaluation, A committee of 13 h*^d 7 plenary meetings, 
worked out three onpst.i mnairrr:, sfit-rleo 1^00 fstud'^nt resroni-es, and 
f'Ot el'-'bora^e resron';*"- fror mos<- -f the facul t' and most of the T.A. 

The resell t'^ vrt^re Mk*' wbat the Volk55W'-g>n industry doe^ in e ma.lor 
revision yef^r, thai is, v/e madp some chan^'es, but not drastic onpc. 
Th'^ nain brnefitr? of t^e -^rc^jraw w reco;7.ni2ed to be its humaneness to 
teacher ^ nd to studenti ♦he freedom it hPd allowed, and the individualizi 
of the whol*^ aprro'ch. On *he oth^r hand, wr did change several things. 
In the interest of more structured training -'^nd supervision of T.A.'s, 
we created a redafogy course which is now required of all pntering 
graduatf* stvients. It in a bona fide coMr;^e carrying; five hours of 
academic credit, and resemblinf; in some s another usual requirement 
"or fTflduatp FnrHr,h T^udy, narely fiibHorrfiphy end ^'ethodoloi-y. The 
latter trains one as a sc^^folar, the former as a tearher. Iherp arr 
arprorriately heav:/ resdingn, wide-oren disc'""'Sions on practical 
rroblens, so'^e major raper r^^quiremcnt.s, and considerable freedom, 
'*1iere was another chen^r as - re.tnlt of the evaluation. The 
workshops we had required each quartrr of all these teaching the 
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sanye cour:^^ 'vcp continued, but rrdnc*^ from ^-raf^'fodic meeUngs which 
gftthereH at fhr coordinator's! whiTr to 2 re^^'ilar uniform nieeUn^-n, one 
at the bPGinnin.: of the term, the other at the end of the quarter. The 
purpose of the firft such meetin, is for those tracMnr that parti cnltr 
topic that part'ciiler t^^rm to shflr** gr-llffbi, ideas, plans, mrthods, 
resources, rnd bihUo,^r«rhies for t'^-achinr that partnCMlar eoiirsr ytifh 
that part ctilar le.t of books. The pnrrcsr of the second mePtinj!— at 
the very end of the quarter— is to oummsrize the ideas, resources, 
and iroblei'S in that r,articu"isr cairse for the lOO level Comi^ittee, 
so t'lp rourr e can be rr de mvf tfnrf :cla.i in futurp quart/ rs. The 
lea<^pr of n^c^ -vork'Jhot is a feculty memb'-r who ir^ hir self tfachin^; 
tha* r^r+lc'-lftr cou*^ that quarter. 

Oth'T cha-.fe- as a result of the fourth yef^r ev-auation we'-e that 
wr rut rrentrr etT.ih^ris on llterrry t^xts pn j.-re<' trr ewphaais on 
in^provrd v/ri^lnp skill r;. also crentr-^ r^ore uniform departmentrl 
standard? of .-grading. Onerally, we rralizeri we had i^^one too far to 
the left, o re tuUrd bac-c in sllhtly, and hit ft very flexible middle 
ground. I trif>d h^rd not to let t,he penHulum hnve its wont, which was 
to swing back hard 'o trpditi'^nal, conservativp ^irpropche:^ in the whole 
program. Then we '"Otjld have had to come back irorc toward center anyway 
in another couple of yenrs, in another evaluation. No-v, like any wise 
politician, we ar'^ trying to hold steady p comrromise balance be tween 
the conservativen and the rf.Hicai-liberals in the ncr artment, and in 

the university a whole. 

Since that pvrluatlon, two years ago no'-v, wr have n^ode a few 
further sl+^r- tion' . Th<" c^r-fsps change nomewhat each year; norinally 
we will dron one or two of thp six tovics each storing and retl-^ce t4iem 
w!th one or two ne^' ones. 'Ve also now have a writing clinic and a 
reading clinic, which the Board of Trustees eeneroucly supports; they 
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r p i}f^'.',\ ned for tv^oinr individuals who ha^-e discoverpri «tvi aHmit they 
need help. Tn I97f!-7S we i.ul bnck in a rmiGdial wriUnn cour:;e, sxich 
as we h»id neven or e' ght years ago. That will give us three levels 
in our vaMUnf oournes: reiredial, basic, and arvr;. ceci (for ^uniorr, 
and 8enior«;), It i:; a flrxiblr rro, ram which evolve easily in ♦he 
direction* vb?* ;prcie • w^-nts it . 0. 

III. '^irr^ r-'nd finally, now *-het T have described the proiram end 
explained how -txi why "/r ; 01 i* , l^t jr.e quickly EVAI.UATE it. 

i-hP students r^Tf' very hapry ''^y' '^'^^^ volrmt^^ry ar-r^ct.^ are 



cruci-'d. Trie choice of which one or two course? to take a^ong seven 
major optionn, plun nil the self-designed courses, allow:; them to find 
their o\m interrr?*, rrmo-'-'-s the burden of tryinr; to come up with 



departifontpl '•vi.ior rrqi'ir*^.- -^on^e one or tA^o 100 l^^vel Engli'^h course;?, 
the indivldurl rjtndmt hai a wide rsn^e of choice. We have rrsisted 
allowing nny d'-p^-r^mmt to require the writing skills cour:^e of all 
s+udpn+s in ♦^irir nr jor. interesting'! y, our psychology denartirwnt 

has begun to r'-o'tirc that psychology majorn take our advanced co'- position 
course (for jnniorrj f»nd r;enior5),on the .rounds that by their third year 
the;,- ou, ht to bp ?'blc to nre the b*>nefits of improved writin^:, wherras 
they might not h?vr done so v/hen freshmen. As ruch a- any stucrnt. 
with already quitr fi?Td pette- ns of writin^; and th nkin*',can be 
encouraged io jtntrovr his writing and thinkinr— alT within 10 weeks 
in a quarter "ys^cm — ihis too ir of+^n accomrlishcd. 

Our 80 or o T^^achinr.; Fellown are htfpry, a rein foi' sQme'vh''t the 
ssme rronons. Th^y h^i^^e a choice from among five courses psch quf»rter 
which one they v;int^ach. After t'eir firsv year with us, they can 
drsign and trech t;'f»ir o?rn course, efter working ur a rather rigorous 
troposal which ha.i t/> b*^ arproved by th<* comrittee. They appreciate 
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^hc Qf^nQV^l 1 ^nrn, ?*nH then Ihp conpicierr-ble freedom awl 

ene^urn^np nt. The vede^ogy course, st least the first ye{<r» w- s 
vrry well r- CPivpd. 

The facul t;- of ^5 individuals, most of whom teach one 100 Ipvel 
cotirse each ye-^r, arr r1e*!r>ed with ^he rflng-e of or^if^nr,, the freedom 
to tearh ^heir orvn cor>c;'»cteri brew wh^n ihry de«?i^jn their own course, 
. nd don't rrlrH flt nil fvice convening a groui of those teaching the 
samr course ^h'" term the y h?ve s ICK) l^vel corn*:??; the shnred 
comraderie ^^nd arrronrh*».'5 to the oour::e are mutually beneficial, 

r'or the dei 8"tnrntPl comtitter and the chsi.rman of thp committee 
it i - t*airly 'onrh to ar^minint/^r, fivrn all the Vi:;Moiis cournr:^, and 
so roany plfsrpf; for nli- ration?, from the standarrl cour^'es, books, and 
methods. But in is not if-Dossible. ;ind when you v/ork for r-onethinfi 
you bplipve In, " iUHlly most of the effort seems worthwhil' . There 
ii rnout:h freedom in thirj program, but nr>t -otpl f'rerdom; that I 
won^d not h'lve tripd to rtwna^jp. 

''he re"t of thf» university in pi Tjrd with t.hp renev.'ed stress 
on %n*itin?,-, and is rl---^ we in Fngfish are b- ck to literary topics— 
IF the relationr. brtween man nnd wonirn, Afro-Ainpricftn experiences, 
and vision:? and fant'^;:ies can be conr^idered literary topics 
excliinively . The nnivprslty as a whole adnire;? the defxee of choice 
we give each student. Some other departments wish their disrirlines 
ranged so extensively into no many interesting aspects of human Ufe 
and exprrssion. In jeneraT, the whole university seems pleased with 
our way of wedding witinf, and the o+udy of literature for fii'st and 
srci'MfJ year ftsiHrntj?. 
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The English Departoent offers seven basic courses of lower-division, 
non-ctajor courses. These courses arc open to freshmen and sophocaorcs and oay 
be elected to oeet either specific Englifh requireaents or general hunianities 
requirements. Not all beginning frcshucn aro required to take freshman English; 
tt if, however, recostnended as a beginning conr»e for students. Consult the 
major requireaent listings to determine if your proposed area of concentration 
has an English requircraent. 

PROLOGUE TO THE VARIOUS 10Q"LEVEL SXCLISH C0URS2S 

Each year seven basic courses at the 100 lov« 1 are offered, six on topics 
in literature and one in conteaporary writing skills. Four of the 6 multi-section 
topical courses arc offered in each of the regular quarters; thus each topic it 
offered two of the three quarters. T!ie writing course is offered each term. 
A group of special coorrea offered oost quarters ia described at the end of this 
section. There is no intrinsic relationship between any of these 100 level 
courses; each is di^cvore and autonomous. One may take them in any order in 
any quarter of his freshman or sophomore years* 

Given this variety, there is a great deal of freedom of choice for every 
interested student who signs up either from interest or because of a requireaent 
in his own department. 

Each course will include from four to seven books touching on its topic. 
The emphasis in the selection of texts falls primarily, but riot exclusively, 
upon literary writing; novels and short stories, poems, plays, and essays. Each 
course will require a atnimum of five graded assignments including at least four 
papers, two of them expository essays. Beyond these minimal restrictions, teacheri: 
will be free to experiscnt with other types of assignments if they wish. Students 
are encouraged to arrange conferences i;ith their teachers; the teacher may ask 
each student in his class to come in for a personal conference. 

The General Aims of all these courses are: 

A. First and primarily, that the student learn to read good literature analyti- 
cally and appreciatively. This may be said many ways, but after the course he 
should recognize the value of good literature and be better able to analyze, 
evaluate, discuss and understand the books he reads. 

B. Second, and integrally, that the student improve hi& writing os much as 
possible— given his abilities and the motivation he may be encouraged to gain. 
This does not mean composition as drill, or writing separated from experiences 
personally meaningful to hitn. Rather it means the opposite. But we wish to 
make clear that the improvement of each student's writing is « aajor goal of 
each 100 level class. 

C. Third, and also inseparably, that the student develop his ability to t^infe 
and to discuss orally what he is thinking and feeling. This too may be said in 
many ways, but at the end of the term the student sboold b« somewhat better able 
to examine critically, logically, and imaginatively. 

Beyond these three major goaU for each course, the teachers of the 100 level 
courses may add further goals, depending on their capabilities and interests. The 
atudtnt should be aware that teachers have tboir own teaching styles, that the 
sane courao with the same set of books oay be approached in a varioty of way». 
B« Boat Make bit own peace with hit taachtr •nd tho othtr students in bit cUtt. 
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EmUBH X7Ui UTERATURE OF IMITUTION (Off*»red Fall & Winter Quarters, not Sprins^ 

Readings: David Thorbum, ed. Intciatlon i Stories and Short Novels on Three 
Themes (Initiation, Love, Outsiders)* 
John Alexander All«>n, ed. Hero's Wav : Contemporary Poems in the 
Mvthlc Tradition . 

Sophocles. The Oedipus Cvcle of Sophocles , trans* Pitts & Fltegerald 

(Oedipus Rex, Oedipus at Colonus, Antlgor.r:). 
Voltaire, Candtdc. 

Either: Joseph Conrad. Heart of Darknesa & Th'* Secret Sharer OR 

Kate Chopin. The Awakening. 
Brennan, Compact Handbook of Oollt'p^? Composition . 

Description: Initiation is a central theme of much good literature. The coursd 
will permit study of a variety of types of initiation. Including love, separation 
from hone and family, the destruction of ideals: the ways in which sensitive 
people achieve maturity and make the transition from adolescence to awareness. 
It will aim at increasing students' awareness as well as introducing them to 
college- level reading and writing processes. 

ENGLISH 17 IB; AFRO-AMERICAN EXPERIENCES IN LITERATURE 
Offered Pall and Winter Quarters, not Spring 

Readings: Oliver and Sil-'?, eds. Contemporary Black Drama . 

James A. Emanuel & Theodore L. Gross, eds. Dark Svmphonv : Negro 

Literature in America . 
Richard Wright. Black Bov . 

2 of the following: Ralph Ellison. Invisible Man : William Demby. 

Beetlecreek ; Al Young. Snakes . 
Brennan. Compact Handbook of Collep.e Composition . 

Description: Introduction to literature examining the various experiences of 
the Black man in America, from his earliest writing up to-^and emphasizing— 
the most contemporary literature. Including fiction, poems, plays, and auto- 
biography, this course will deal with oppression, violence, and tragedy as well 
as humor, Joy, and love. It will aim at increasing students* awarenass, and 
introducing them to college-level reading and writing processes. 

ENGLISH 171C; URBAN EXPERIENCES IN LITERATURE 
Offered Winter and Spring. Quarters, not in Pall. 

Readings: Alan Trachtenberg, et. al., eds. City ; American Experience 
Janes Joyce. Publiners . 

Dylan Thomas. Under ^llk Wood : ^ Flav for Voices . 
Sherwood Anderson. Winesburg . Ohio . 
Thomas Mann. Death in Venice. 

One of the following: P. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby ; 

Michael Butor, Passing Time & ^ Chancy Heart : Hubert 

Selby, Jr. , l^ast Exit to Brooklyn . 
Br«nn«n* Compact Handbook o| CoH Igpe Composition . 

Description: This course on the modem city treats both metropolises (like 
Cleveland and Chicago) and smaller cities and towns. Some of the problems and 
issues revealed in the literature include the creation of urban concentrations* 
flow custons and mores in cities cotttrsst with those in nxrsl areas, styles of 
life in the city, human relationships in the city» and visions of whet the future 
of eitief may hold In store for us. The city will be viewed both as a polluting 
blight on the landscape and as the center of huaaa culture and industry* one of 
ERIC Han't gftU9t crestions* 
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ENGLISH 17 ID; MAN AND WOMAN; IMAGES IN LITERATURE 
O££ored F«I1 and Spring Quarters, not In WinCer. 

Raadingt; Mary Anne Ferguson. Imflges of Women In Literature . 

Henrlk Ibsen. Si« Plavs (Doll 'a House, Ghosts, Hedda Gabbler, 

Rosmersholm; Eneciy of the People, The Master Builder). 
D.H. Lawrence. W""^ n In Lnve (Vikinp, Press). 
Germaino Greer. The Fataala Eunuch . 
Zora Nell Hurston. Their Eves Were Watching God . 
Mimeographed Poetry. 

Brennan, Corona ct Handbook of Cclir Composition . 

Description: «o examine the interdependent roles of men and woinen in society as 
seen by writers of literature. Not a women's lib course, the aim is to broaden 
perspectives of human liberation, including how men and women see themselves, 
how they interact in various relationships. Some specific topics are sexuality, 
marriage, stereotyping, rebellion, and reconciliation or alienation. The course 
will aim at increasing students* awareness as well as introducing them to 
col lege- level reading and writing processes. 

ENGLISH 171F; LITERATURE OP VISION AND FA NTASY 
Offered Fall and Spring Quarters, Not Winter* 

Readings: Cusmins, Green, & Verhulst, eds. The Other Sides of Reality; Mvths. 
Visions^ & Fantasies. 
Harry Harrison, ed. The Light Fantastic : Science Fiction Classics 

from Jtiis. Mninstroam . 
Frans Kafka. FcnaX Colony ; Stories and Short Pieces . 
Mary Shelley. Frankenstein . 

Henry James. The Turn of. tjjg. Screw ^ Other Short Novels^. 

Wm. Shakespeare. The Tempest . 

Brennan, Compact Handbook of College Composition . 

Description: This course will focus on non-real Is tic fiction: the gothic, the 
grotesque, the romantic or marvelous, science fiction. Turning away from the 
necessary or probable, this literature depicts the Improbable— whst is unreal 
or highly imaginary but fascinating and moving. The course will also ala at 
Introducing students to college-level reading and writing processes. 

ENGLISH 171G; LITERATURE ON ALIENATION 
Offered Winter and Spring Quarters, not Fall. 

Readings: Irving Howe, ed. Classics of Modem Fiction . 2nd ed. 
Samuel Beckett. Watting for Godot . 
Arthur Miller, Death o^ a Salesman . 
Marguerite Duras, Four Novels . 
Daniel Defoe, Moll Flanders . 
Mimeographed Poetry. 

Brennan^ Compact Handbook £f College Composition. 

Description: Many contemporary writers have been influenced by existentialist 
philosophy and the impersonality of massive, competitive society to write of a 
forced slienaCion of individuals. This course will examine such literature, not 
•o SNseh as sociological or philosophical evidence as a way to understand the 
plight of the sensitive person in modem society. The course will sin at lntro«* 
dttclng students to college-level reading and writing processes as well. 
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ENOUSH 181: CONTEbgQRA R Y WRITING SKILLS 
Offered Quarterly 

Readings: One or the other o£ the following 2 sets of books: 

1) Gorrell and taird. Modern English Handbook . 5th ed. with 
Archer and Schwartz, Exposition . 

or 

2) Fred Morgan. Here and Now 11: An Approach to Writing Through 
Perception with 

Archer and Schwartz, Exposition. 
Maynard J. Brcnnan. Compact Handbook of College Composition. 

Description: To teach rhetorical skills in written composition. These sections 
provide a voluntary course in basic writing skills. The course is designed for 
those who write well and wish to improve as well as those who know they write 
badly and seek a remedy. In contrast to other courses 181' provides deeper 
concentration in the rhetorical strategies of persuasive prose and more frequent 
practice at improving the style of written expression. 

An additional text for all courses is one good dictionary (not r paperback): 
Webster's New World Dictionary of the American Language. 2nd College Edition (or) 
Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary (dr) Random House Dictionary of the 
English LanRuagc are recommended. Good but more expensive is the Amerion 
Heritage Dictionary . 



SPECIAL TOPICS COURSES 



There are also each quarter a few particularized one-section courses, each for 
one quarter only. These are designed by a professor, a teaching assitant* or 
a specially qualified senior undergraduate. For example, in the fall quarter of 
1972 there will be courses on Science Fiction, the American Dream, environment 
and the self, the comic mode (and comics themselves), and mulatto literature. 
All such special courses are numbered 173S and 175S. Publicity concerning these 
special topics or issues will be posted in the basement and 3rd floors of Ellis 
Hall; you may also inquire at University College. One may sign up for these 
particular courses during Pre-College, or at Adjustment-Registration Day pre- 
ceedlng each quarter. These have the same general alms as all the 100 level 
English courses. 
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Instructor: Bob Suvoge 

Readings: Robert Ccover, The Universal BnsebatI Association . Inc. (Signet); 

Frank Deford, Cut'N/Rt-.n (Ballantinc Books); Don Delillo, Endzone 
(Pocket- books); Jatnes Dleko> , Delivorance (Dell); Rog^r Kahn, The 
Bov8 of Summer (Signet) ; Bennard Malstnud, The Natural (Noonday); 
Alan Sillitoe, The Lo neliness of the l ong-Distance Runner (Signet) ; 
John Updike, Rabbit. Kya (Crest books). 

Description: Being an enormously popular and an increasingly complex phenomenon 
of our time, "sport" has attracted wany writet*?. From the mere exposf to the 
philosophical inquiry, from naturalism to existentialism, sports books abound. 
This course will examine some of the best of them, involving everything from 
baseball and football to nan-in-nature, Ue will nolo the achievements, great 
and little, and will try to determine the appropriateness of "sport" as 
material for the novelist. 



ENGLISH 173S: LIXERAIURE OF INITIATION Call #2093 Instructor: Brown 

10-12 

Readings: McCullers, Initiation: The Member of The Wedding ; Sophocles. Oedipus 
(3 plays); Hodges, Harbrace Handbook (7th ed) ; Chopin, The Awakening ; 
Voltaire, Candida ; Drew-Connor, Discovering Modem Poetry . 

Description: Initiation is a central thene of much good literature. The course 
will permit study of a variety of types of initiation, including love, separation 
from home and family, the destruction of ideals: the ways in which sensitive 
people achieve maturity and make the transition from adolescence to awareness. 
It will aim at increasing students' awareness as wall as introducing them to 
college-level reading and writing processes. 



ENGLISH 173S: INTRODUCTION TO FOLKLORE Call i^2094 Instructor: Matt Krohn 

1-3 ni 

Reedlngs: Folklore and Folkllfe . Richard Dorson, editor. 

Folklo re in America . Hennlg Cohen and Tristram P. Coffin, editors. 
Nine Bavak Nights , by W.R, Geddes. 

Description: For most of the course, we will concentrate on folk genre, that It, 
proverbs, folksongs, myths, folkart, riddles, folkdance, folktale types, and 
discuss the relation of these forms of symbolic expression to the cultural en- 
vironment. Due to the guest lecturers who will present their views and experience 
with these folk genre, it would be helpful for the student to complete reading 
assignments prior to each class session. These faculty guest lecturers will also 
present talks on folk themes in various world literatures, problems the folklorlst 
may expect to encounter, play in literature, and general theory of folklore* Major 
assignments will consist of the student's choice of one of three suggested tem 
projects, (or, with approval, something of comparable scope) and a final exam. 
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ENGUSH 175S: LAUGHTER AND ABSURDITY IN LITERATURE - Call 11^2095 

Instructor: Christine Cotton MM 10-12 ^Qpf HMIMIE 

Readings: Poetry: A. Dugan^ Collectpid Poems ; N, Parra, Emergency Poems . 

Drama: E» Albee, The Box and Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-TunR ; 
J, Feiffer, Little Murders . 
Short Stories: N. Gogol, lales of Good and Evil ; J, Barth, Lost in the Funhouse . 
Novels: A. Gide, Lafcadio*a Adventures : H. Boll, The Clown ; V. Nabokov* 
Laughter In the Dark ; J. Updike, Rabbit Redux . 

Description: The purpose of the course will be to examine the nature and meaning 
of grotesque humor characteristic of certain works as a whole, or remarkably notice* 
able in large sections of a particular work. v;e will study a variety of serious 
and possibly complex intentions governing the use of this type of humor, conscious 
of the author's selective choice of this mode to present his views. We will con- 
sider how such humor affects both the emotional responses and the intellectual 
understanding of the reader. The concentration on writing practices will be equal 
to other courses at this level and there will be at least one exam. 

ENGLISH 17SS: MORAL ISSUES IN LITERATURE - Call #2096 - Instructor: DeJovine 

1-3 TTh 

Readings: Dostoevsky, Crime & Punishment ; Hochuth, The Deputy ; Koestler, Darknft«?3 
at Noon ; Ruggiero, The Moral Imperative ; Thorpe (ed.) Four Classic 
American Novels . 

Description: This course will concern Itself with moral dlletamas as dramatized 
in rept'esentative literary works. Topics for composition will be based on the 
problems that arise when individual conscience is at variance with the law, when 
equally valid moral principles conflict, and when It is necessary to determine 
and evaluate the morality of human behavior and moral priorities. As in other 
100 level courses at least 5 writing assignments will be required. 

ENGLISH 175S: POPULAR CULTURE: THE AMERICAN HERO - Call <^2097 - 7-9 pra MW 
Instructor: Ray Merlock 

Readings: Jules Feiffer, The Great Comic Book Heroes ; Max Brand, Sllyertlp.; 

Ernest Tldyraan, Shaft Among the Jews ; John Cawelti, Focus on "Bonnie 
and Clyde"; Ian Fleming, Moonraker ; Erie S. Gardner. The Case of the 
Lucky Legs ; Harold Robblns, The Carpetbaggers ; Louis Untermeyer, ed. 
Story Poems . 

Description: For some. Popular Culture studies constitute a fresh, new discipline 
and one of the more thought-provoking developments in modern education; for others, 
it is an excuse to bring trash into the classrootn. This course will focus on the 
hero in American popular culture as he appears in his varied forms (the comic 
book and comic strip hero, the VJestern gunfighter hero, the spy hero, the lawyer 
hero, the private detective hero, the gangster hero, and the millionaire playboy 
hero)* . The course will be coneemed primarily with literary criticism and aesthe- 
tics, but also with psychology, sociology and media speculation. Intriguing 
questions involve: What is the distinction between the mythic, the archetypical, 
and the stereotypical?; Does mass litersture mold or reflect the society?; and, 
lastly, whst is and is not art? Students will be requested to keep a journal, 
write two academic essays and one creative writing assignment, undergo sn in- 
dividual oral final, and— sometime during the course of the quarter— save the world 
from the forces of evil. 



